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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 



PROMOTION FROM WITHOUT 

In the history of business enterprise attention has fre- 
quently been centered upon the rapidity with which promo- 
tion has been won by entrepreneurs. A similar, tho less 
meteoric, movement brings workers, step by step, to the fore- 
front of their ordinary occupations. I refer not to the familiar 
customs of promotion, but to a process less known. The arti- 
san has worked out his own scheme of promotion, varying his 
plan to fit the opportunities, the traditions and the organiza- 
tion of each industry. 

Professor Pigou points to what he calls a ladder of promo- 
tion, different from that here to be considered — one based on 
the size of business undertakings. He writes: "When the 
separate steps in the agricultural or industrial ladder are 
large, it is difficult for a man adapted, if adequate practice is 
obtained, for life at one stage, but standing by some accident 
at another stage, to move to his proper place. Thus to take a 
hypothetical example : if agriculture or industry were worked 
exclusively in large units consisting of one or two large en- 
trepreneurs assisted by a number of mere laborers, any capac- 
ity for management and direction that might be born among 
people in the laboring class would have no opportunity for 
use or development. . . . Thus it would seem that, in the 
absence of a proper ladder, a great deal of the business capac- 
ity born among the working classes must run to waste. If, 
however, industry or agriculture is organized by way of units 
of many different sizes, a workman possessing mental power 
beyond what is normal to his class can, without great diffi- 
culty, himself become the entrepreneur of a small establish- 
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ment, and gradually advance, educating his powers the while, 
higher up the ladder that is provided for him." x 

This route of promotion has frequently been commented 
upon, perhaps because it leads to proprietorship. Nor should 
such a "training ground of business capacity" be disregarded. 
For his son, if not for himself, what other goal takes the place 
of this in the mind of many an American workman? Again 
and again artisans bewail the difficulty of the entrance of a 
workman into the merchant class now that our local tea and 
specialty grocery shops are dominated by chains of stores. 
These specialty and small local shops furnish in America an 
entrance into proprietorship in merchandising just as truly as, 
in Europe, "gardens and small allotments near their cottages 
for workmen in regular employment elsewhere, large allot- 
ments for workmen occasionally taking odd jobs elsewhere, 
and small holdings for those who devote themselves entirely 
to work on these holdings, provide in combination a complete 
ladder from the status of laborer to that of independent 
farmer." 2 

There is, however, another ladder of promotion which is 
quite as haphazard, but which stops short of proprietorship, 
and to this I now turn. 

Wherever industries of the same general type are localized 
there is found a means of promotion based on the quality of 
product. Plants tend in general to specialize upon certain 
grades of goods. The plant manufacturing the cheapest grade 
of goods hires normally the largest number of learners. The 
learner, when partially trained, moves readily to a higher 
grade plant. Shifting from plant to plant starts thus as a 
problem of training. It then becomes a question of promotion 
among the more experienced workers. Evidence of the rela- 
tion of labor movement to the grade of product is sufficient to 
make it appear that what the size of the production unit has 
been in developing business capacity, the existence of plants 
of varying grades of the same product has been in developing 
industrial skill. 

1. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, p. 181. 

2. Ibid., p. 182. 
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In every industry there is a tendency for the most alert 
among the experienced workmen to drift toward plants mak- 
ing the highest quality of goods. In the boot and shoe indus- 
try it is the boast of the high-grade shops that they do not 
train workers; that they can get all the experienced workers 
they want. 3 Nor is this boast confined to the shoe industry or 
to American shops. The head of an English firm, of world 
repute both for labor standards and grade of output, said 
during a visit to his plant, in answer to a question concerning 
training, that an industry of their standard should not be ex- 
pected to train workers. 

What is of most interest, then, is the pathway by which 
these experienced workers journey. Amid all the widespread 
local and particular business differences can any general trend 
be found? Seemingly there is some cumulative progress in the 
drift of the best industrial workers. The railroad repair shops 
furnish an illustration with historical as well as technical in- 
terest. In the eighties and nineties, car repairmen were re- 
cruited mainly from the wood-working industries. In periods 
of depression or in seasons of unusual irregularity, carpenters 
gladly took the steadier work of repairing. Once in the best 
organizations, the prestige of being railroad men kept them 
from shifting. With the gradual use of steel cars, repairmen 
were recruited more and more from the metal trades. Car 
repairing then became a step in the ladder for men on struc- 
tural bridge work. Once in the shop, two possibilities were 
open. Either one was promoted to be an inspector, starting 
on the way which led to foremanship; or one was interested in 
the more technical work which led first to the round house, 
and later to finer machining work. It is with some apology 
that old railroad men admit that in the last three years the 
steps in the ladder of promotion have broken, and repairmen 
go not to the round house, as in the days of railroad prestige, 
but to riveting and other shipbuilding operations. 

The textile industries furnish a still better illustration. 

3. Marshall claims that the shoe industry in America is more specialized than else- 
where. From an organization point of view it is more easy to manufacture one grade of 
goods, more difficult to manufacture various grades. 
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Here the technique of the operation is not different on the 
more fragile and lighter products. Numerous plants often 
duplicate the same operation. Moreover, establishments 
usually develop a range permitting many gradations in 
style and quality of product, in artistic effect, in need for 
judgment and individuality. 

A localized hosiery industry illustrates well the way in 
which proximity of other industries furnishes a supply of ex- 
perienced workers. The industry has continued a partial 
apprenticeship on one operation only. On the other processes 
the plan of training is so well worked out by the employees 
themselves that new workers coach each other in which of 
two or three plants it is best to begin work. The first step will 
be in a plant doing cotton work on machines of coarse gage. 
This means rough work, with more or less cotton lint, and 
above all it means a product of no distinction. The general 
business situation will, of course, go far in determining how 
long the worker must stay in a plant; but inevitably a worker 
with activity of mind will apply at other mills, directly or 
through friends, until a place is open on a higher grade of 
work. 

Workers, both men and women, discuss this shifting as part 
of becoming "experienced," not as a problem of wages. The 
firms with the highest reputation for quality of product have 
a favorable place in the scale for securing the most alert work- 
men. Invariably in the hosiery industry a plant doing em- 
broidered silk work will be a plant employing middle-aged 
and older men. Invariably, too, it will be a plant where super- 
vision is at a minimum, where in normal times no training is 
given and where labor turnover is not a problem. If the 
knitters have been trained in America at all, the ladder of 
experience will have brought them from knitting in a cotton 
mill of coarse gage to one doing finer and finer work, and 
ultimately to a plant manufacturing novelty and embroidered 
silk goods. 4 This illustration is meant to stress the fact that 
where possible older workers do remain in the same type of 

4. This subject I hope to treat statistically in a study of the hosiery industry now in 
preparation. 
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industries even tho they may shift from shop to shop. Ex- 
pertness on a particular operation can often be mastered in a 
relatively short time. Much more subtle to acquire is the dis- 
crimination necessary to handle the materials of the trade. 
The latter kind of skill is the primary reason for workers re- 
maining with the industry even tho they may move from 
plant to plant. 5 

Among the skilled trades traveling about can somewhat be 
laid to journeyman tradition following apprenticeship train- 
ing. When apprenticeship is not provided the more aspiring 
worker must himself plan his "real" education. Tradition, 
however, will scarcely account for steps in training among 
employees in retail stores. Young persons start in five-and- 
ten cent stores and small local shops, and gravitate to sales 
positions in department stores. Among the saleswomen and 
salesmen in these, especially the men, if chance does not open 
up an executive position for them to continue with the same 
firm, there is the separate and more specialized shop. Shoe 
shops, men's furnishing houses, wholesale carpet and rugs give 
a chance to the shoe, the clothing, or rug department sales- 
man respectively. Incidentally, this means that the low- 
priced goods are bearing a large item of overhead for the cost 
of training for the whole industry. Incidentally, also, in so 
far as the shifting is part of a training problem, its defects 
cannot be corrected by the individual firm working upon labor 
shifting for a single shop. 

As regards mobility between related businesses, some of the 
desirable aspects of a labor market of this kind must be ad- 
mitted and considered. Marshall mentions as one of the fac- 
tors in Britain's leadership that "the paths of the ocean have 
been the universities of an exceptional number of her men." 6 
Writers have never done justice to the fact that while the 
factory system forced a worker to specialize, it opened up for 
him a place in a larger variety of industries. Managers too 

5. In going over the experience of men in the paper industry, the writer found a 
surprisingly large percentage of workmen who had experience in five and six mills. 
Foremen and minor executives had worked in plants in various geographic areas, yet 
remained in the paper industry. 

6. Marshall, Industry and Trade, 1919, p. 96. 
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seldom comment upon the advantage which diffusion of ex- 
perience brings to their establishment; for, to again quote 
Marshall, " travellers learn to put on its trial many a habit 
of thought and action, which otherwise they would have al- 
ways acquiesced in as though it were a law of nature." 7 
During the long period when there were no technical en- 
gineers, industry gained by the transfer of knowledge from 
trade to trade. 

It is the contention of this article, then, that shifting from 
plant to plant is not only more deliberate than is usually as- 
sumed, but that the margin within which shifting takes place 
is not found in each industry, but cuts across all industries, 
giving a chance for continuous progress in skill; and that in 
the first stages this area is conditioned primarily upon training 
and somewhat incidentally upon wages. If this is true, what 
are its industrial implications? 

Obviously, it must affect estimates of labor turnover, as 
well as our comparisons of wages between industries. It is 
somewhat of a commentary upon our discussion of labor 
shifting that we hinge upon the facts of an individual plant, 
completely disregarding the relation to the rest of the indus- 
trial organization in the community. Dr. Ruml has already 
pointed out the correspondence of curves of "leaving" in 
firms in the same community when comparison is made over a 
considerable period. All progressive firms are now compiling 
"causes of leaving" for their own plant. A few also exchange 
with other plants. These records stop just short of facts 
which would give the real motive for changing or any hint of 
the opportunity which the new work is hoped to offer. Most 
of the reasons are listed on the assumption that there was 
something in the plant which was unsatisfactory, rather than 
with the thought that there is something which the best 
workers wish to attain. No criticism of the plant is neces- 
sarily involved. By reason of its type of product it may 
afford merely a limited trade opportunity on certain proc- 
esses. 

The plant is likely to lay stress upon promotion to super- 

7. Marshall, Industry and Trade, 1919, p. 143. 
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visory work. The artisan, on the other hand, more usually 
thinks in terms of steady progress in skill. The machinist 
thinks less about becoming a superintendent than he does 
about becoming a tool-maker. His desire for achievement is 
in terms of trade skill and personal realization of fitness. In 
modern times, there has always been movement from plant to 
plant in the same type of industry among employees who felt 
a desire to "get on " in their trade — a phase of the shifting of 
workers which has received little attention. No one could 
claim that all shifting is planned for individual improvement. 
Need we forget, however, that the same laws are operative in 
industry that pertain in professional work? Pride of work- 
manship and quality of product is a motivating force among 
some industrial workers just as among some inventors, phy- 
sicians, or teachers. We do not deny interest in his work to 
the teacher who moves from a small college to one ranking 
higher in standard, even tho he still prefers to shift, in time, to 
a great university. May it not be that, for the craftsman, the 
desire for achievement can be combined with interest in his 
job? 

The central theme of any serious program of industrial 
relations must be concerned with promotion. The problem 
must be met, however, in a larger way than by attempting 
merely to provide incentives which will keep the worker 
within a single plant through variety in processes, frequent 
transfer, or scientific rating of efficiency. Desirable as is any 
method which gives systematic consideration to all persons in 
a plant for such promotion as that establishment offers, ad- 
vancement within it is inevitably based upon someone else's 
opinion of the employee's aptitude for certain work. Fitness 
for this work may have been unrealized or the promotion 
may , in the mind of the employee, have been long overdue. 
In either case there is lacking the challenge to which the 
craftsman has always responded. 

Comparisons of wages between industries must at best be 
difficult. "Equal work" is not easily defined. Economists 
have never claimed that at any one time wages on the same 
work in different industries would be identical. What they 
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have said is that, on the same grade of work other things 
equal, wages would in the long run tend to be equal. It could 
easily happen that any producing unit might be securing an 
unusual group of workmen and pay higher rate of wages for 
what is equal in name only. Consider, for example, an opera- 
tion as simple as cone-winding. Some operators prefer to 
work where no attention is given to the kind of knot tied. On 
the other hand textile men maintain that certain workers 
keep applying, until an opening is secured, at a plant known 
to insist upon one method of tying knots. It may or may not 
be that a plant with such standards pays a higher wage rate. 
But there is a difference in stability, care, and skill of workers, 
and there is an element of promotion and of pride. 

The opinion of the writer is that more is necessary in wage 
comparison than rates, or even average earnings, on identical 
grades of work. There is needed some study of the actual 
paths of promotion. Wages on the next grade of product may 
be preeminently of more practical importance than those on 
the identical operation. It will not greatly profit an industry 
to retain the plodding and least ambitious worker, if its policy 
loses permanently the most alert and technically equipped! 

Anna Bezanson. 
University of Pennsylvania 



